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FOREWORD 


HE SECRETARY OF Lasor recently submitted a letter to the Senate containing informa- 
tion and recommendations about the placement of young persons in permanent 
employment. This letter focused general attention on a very serious problem. The letter 


reads, in part: 


“Young people come to a time, whether it be the completion of grammar school, of 
high school, or the attainment of the highest professional degree, when they want to stop 
learning and begin earning. Every employment office handling junior workers can testify 
that suggestions of returning to school while waiting for a job fall on deaf ears in a very 
considerable portion of cases. Without minimizing the need for facilities for further train- 
ing for unemployed young people, it is apparent that other outlets, more real to many 
young people, must be found. 


“Although only the most general estimate can be made, it is probably safe to assume 
that between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 young men and women 18-24 years of age, inclusive, 
are not in full-time school and remain outside the speeial projects (such as the Civilian 
Conservation Corps) that have been developed for persons of these ages. 


“‘Information obtained from these young people, their parents, and agencies dealing 
with them indicates that this failure to provide for their needs is resulting in many cases 
in the development of a condition of indifference and apathy, and in too many cases an 
increase in susceptibility to demoralizing interests and experiences.” 


Speaking of the United States Employment Service, the Secretary stated: “Selection 
and referral services should be charged with the responsibility of ascertaining the interests 
and skills of young people and referring them to the proper outlets, including junior work 
projects, openings in private industry, civilian conservation camps, apprentice-training 
programs, or other available work opportunities.” 


Securing appropriate employment for juniors requires superior skill and a high degree 
of social consciousness on the part of the employment office personnel. This is true both 
because of the extremely formative nature of early working experiences and because the 
problem has acquired unforeseen proportions within the past few years. 


Edith Duff Gwinn, in this issue of the News, gives an excellent description of a school 
counseling and placement program working in cooperation with a State employment 
service. In the District of Columbia, as Virginia C. Merritt has shown in her article, a 
junior placement service within the Federal-State system is operated with the cooperation 
of the schools. 


Whether the schools or the public employment offices are to assume the major responsi- 
bility for the placement of young people must be determined by practical considerations in 
each community. In either case, success depends upon the fullest cooperation between 
these agencies. The schools must give the employment service the benefit of their previous 
experience with the applicants, and the employment service must help the schools in 


matters of technique and organization. 
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Pioneering in Junior Employment Work 





By Envir Durr Gwinn, Special Assistant Junior Employment Service of the School District of 
Philadelphia affiliated with the Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


young people of today, it is imperative 
that a junior employment service be more 
than a placement agency in the literal sense. 
Since in most cases there is a considerable 
delay before work is found for young appli- 
cants, the service should attempt to keep up 
their morale during this period by providing 
for further training and morale-building 
activities wherever possible, and by helping 
young people to understand themselves and 
their relation to the economic order into 
which they have been thrust. As much of 
this program is educational, it is fitting that 
it should be an integral part of the school 
system cooperating closely with the public 
employment service and social agencies. 


The Development of an Idea 


In Philadelphia the need of counseling, 
placement, and follow-up activities for young 
people as a part of the educational program 
has been recognized by the Board of Public 
Education since 1913. This work was not 
initiated, however, until 1916, when a new 
child-labor law made the schools responsible 
for determining whether the work under- 
taken by children of 14 and 15 was legal. 
The need for educational and vocational 
counseling became more and more apparent 
every year as thousands of boys and girls 
came to the school office for employment 
certificates. 

As a result the board of education, with the 
cooperation of the White-Williams Founda- 
tion, experimented in conducting a counsel- 
ing service for children who had secured 
work certificates. By 1925 the board was 
thoroughly convinced of the value of such a 
service and assumed full responsibility for the 


I’ view of the unusual problems facing the 


placement and counseling staffs. Employ- 
ment counselors were appointed to the staff 
of the Junior Employment Service on the 
basis of competitive examinations in the 
principles of vocational guidance, employ- 
ment certification, and supervision. 

From 1925 to 1934 the board maintained a 
staff of 12 counselors. In February 1934, 
however, it transferred some members of the 
staff of the Junior Employment Service (as 
the school employment offices are designated) 
to other duties. This economy move left only 
6 counselors for the 50,000 young people who 
had registered that year. Realizing the need 
for a more adequate service for these appli- 
cants, the board of public education re- 
quested the affiliation of the Junior Service 
with the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service under the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. In accordance with this plan, 
local funds provided by the board of public 
education have been ‘‘matched”’ by Federal 
funds. The staff now consists of a special 
assistant, 12 employment counselors, a full- 
time psychologist, 3 part-time psychologists, 
an occupational research worker, 3 doctors 
(part-time), and 13 clerical assistants. 


Administration 


The work of the Junior Employment Serv- 
ice is conducted through a central adminis- 
trative office, 3 employment offices in 
public schools, and 1 office in the Federal- 
State Employment Service. The morning 
hours and 1 evening a week are reserved for 
interviewing. In the afternoons only clerical 
assistants work regularly in the offices; the 
employment counselors spend this time visit- 
ing employers and making contacts with 
schools and social agencies. 
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In order to facilitate cooperation with the 
adult service, a member of the staff of the 
Junior Employment Service has interviewing 
space in the State Employment Service 
office. Here she interviews applicants under 
21 coming to the adult office and refers them 
to the appropriate junior office, where she 
subsequently forwards their registration 
cards. Plans are being developed for closer 
cooperation between the two services in 
regard to job solicitation, firm visiting, and 
the filling of requests for workers. 


Cooperation with the Schools and 
Employers 


Junior Employment Service is an integral 
part of the vocational-guidance program of 
the schools and as such is able to secure from 
school counselors and teachers a great deal 
of information regarding the abilities, accom- 
plishments, and work habits of applicants. 
Such information is indispensable not only 
in placement work but also as a basis for 
counseling the thousands of young people for 
whom there are no positions and who need 
assistance in planning the constructive use of 
their periods of unemployment. 

Pupils graduating from high schools fill out 
Junior Employment Service registration 
cards which the counselors supplement with 
data furnished by the various divisions of 
the schools. The division of commercial 
education supplies information regarding 
results of the typing and shorthand tests 
taken by students in commercial courses. 
Copies of group intelligence tests and of 
standardized achievement tests, to be ad- 
ministered to such applicants as have not 
taken them, are furnished by the division of 
research and results. Psychologists from the 
division of special education administer a 
battery of individual tests to selected appli- 
cants 1 day a week in each of the three em- 
ployment offices. A physician from the divi- 
sion of medical inspection gives regular 
health examinations to the applicants. Spe- 
cial classes to which the employment coun- 
selors can refer such applicants as need or 


are qualified for the training offered have 
been established by the division of school 
extension. 

Ratings on appearance, ability to learn, 
speed, accuracy, and dependability are se- 
cured from the employers of the limited 
number of applicants who have had jobs. 
Almost 100 percent cooperation has been 
received from these employers. 

The complete records for each registrant, 
providing a cumulative account of inter- 
views, referrals, placements, and follow-ups 
as well as the results of medical and psycho- 
logical tests, recommendations from previous 
employers, and school records, are kept in 
“active” or “closed”’ files until the applicant 
reaches his majority, when his records are 
stored for reference ‘in special cases. The 
Junior Employment Service hopes that even- 
tually it will be possible to transfer these 
records to the adult employment office. 


Activities 

Under the present conditions, with only 
one-eighth of those applying to the Junior 
Employment offices being placed, it is evident 
that there is a great need for educational 
and vocational counseling for the young peo- 
ple for whom no jobs can be found. Many of 
the younger ones can return to high school or 
vocational school, but those who either have 
completed high school or are not interested 
in the present curriculum require information 
and assistance in planning for the construc- 
tive use of their enforced idleness, frequently 
lasting for years. The Junior Employment 
Service is partially answering this need by 
developing a broad program of activities. 
Some idea of the work done may be obtained 
from the following summary: 


1. Psychologists administer group and individual 
tests of intelligence, achievement, and interest to 
selected applicants. The test results are used to 
supplement personal interviews, school records, 
employment histories, and physical examinations 

2. Special classes have been organized by the 
division of school extension for unemployed appli: 
cants at the Junior Employment Service. The boy! 
and girls attending these classes have been tested 
and advised by the counselors, and an effort ha’ 
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been made to provide practical training on the 
basis of individual abilities and occupational trends- 
About 300 boys and girls attend these classes daily. 

3. Students in these special classes are helped to 
acquire necessary work experience by a cooperative 
arrangement with nonprofit making organizations, 
to which they are sent to work from 2 to 4 weeks in 
return for carfare and lunches. At the end of this 
period a report of their progress is sent to the Junior 
Employment Service and the students return to the 
special classes where an effort is made to improve 
individual skills in accordance with the reports. 

4. Registrants are followed up at designated inter- 
vals as a means of helping them make adjustments. 
A special program of this sort was organized this 
fall for girls who had gone to the Federal camp at 
Arcola. Their records, upon which decisions as to 
individual counseling, training courses, and place- 
ments were based, were assembled and analyzed in 
the offices of the Junior Employment Service... An 
average of 69 registrants has been followed up each 
day since September 1. 

5. Special discussion groups have been organized, 
These include demonstrations of employment in- 
terviews, discussions of economic problems led by a 
group of unemployed normal school graduates, and 
special talks by selected employers. 

6. A study has been made of the types of activities 
and classes interesting to unemployed boys and girls, 
and the material has been used in preparing a 
special local works division project for this group. 
This project, although it has been approved, has 
been held up temporarily for lack of funds. 

7. Numerous conferences have been held with 
school people, employers, public employment office 
officials, and social workers to discuss employment 
possibilities, and to make plans for apprenticeship, 
the organization of an adjustment service, special 
local works division projects for younger workers, 
and so forth. 

8. A few juniors have been selected for local works 
division projects when the adult service has been 
unable to find any qualified workers on relief. 

9. The occupational studies made by this service 
have been revised and will be ready for printing 
within a few weeks. They include: The Dental 
Mechanic in Philadelphia, Leather Making in 
Philadelphia, The Printing Trades in Philadelphia, 
and The Trend of Clerical Opportunities for High 
School Graduates in Large Establishments 
Philadelphia. 

10. One counselor, in cooperation with the State 
bureau of rehabilitation and other agencies, devotes 
full time to the educational and vocational guidance 
of physically handicapped young people. 

11. A monthly report is sent to the school author- 
ities, giving an analysis of the applicants placed 
according to sex, age, grade in school, course, and 
type of job obtained. This information is of value 
in counseling children still at school. 


in 


Trends and Tendencies 


Since 1927 many changes have occurred 
in the type of young person coming to the 
junior employment offices. From 1916 to 
1927 most of the applicants were 14- and 15- 
year-old boys and girls who had left school 
to go to work as soon as the child labor law 
allowed. Since that time, however, the 
average age level has risen until now prac- 
tically all the applicants are between 16 and 
21 years of age. An analysis of the 12,105 
new registrants for placement in the Junior 
Employment Service during the year ending 
June 30, 1934, shows that 97 percent of them 
were 16 years of age or over; 51 percent were 
boys and 49 percent girls; 18 percent of the 
registrants had completed the seventh grade 
or less; 50 percent had had some high-school 
education; and 32 percent were high-school 
graduates. Some of this latter group had, in 
addition, 1 to 3 years of college or normal- 
school education. A recent sampling in the 
office shows that 70 percent of the applicants 
have had no work experience. 

Studies by the division of industrial re- 
search of the University of Pennsylvania 
show that the amount of unemployment in 
the 16- to 21-year-old group is much greater 
than among workers in general, and junior 
employment statistics indicate that in spite 
of every effort the percentage of junior appli- 
cants placed in positions is steadily decreas- 
ing. In 1933, 1 out of every 5 applicants 
secured positions through the Junior Em- 
ployment Service; in 1934, 1 out of 6 was 
placed, and in the 8 months since July 1, 
1934, only 1 out of every 8 applicants has 
been placed. 

Certain other trends in work opportunities 
for juniors are evident. During the last 
3 years employers’ orders for girls have tended 
to keep the same proportion to the total 
number of girls registered, while the ratio of 
orders for boys to the total number of boys 
registered has definitely grown smaller. For 
each employer’s order for a girl, there were 
3 girls registered in 1932-33; 5 in 1933-34; 
and 4 in 1934-35. For each employer’s order 
for a boy, there were 5 boys registered in 
1932-33; 8 in 1933-34; and 14 in 1934-35. 
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The ratio of placements to the total num- 
ber of registrations has become smaller, a 
tendency manifesting itself largely among the 
boys, due not only to the fewer orders per 
boy registered but also to the fact that the 
ratio of placements to employers’ orders has 
become smaller in the case of boys while it 
has increased for girls. 

Permanent orders have become a succes- 
sively smaller proportion of the total orders, 
declining from 62 percent of the orders in 
1932-33 to 47 percent in 1934-35. In this 
respect the trend for boys and girls is reversed; 
a larger proportion of the total orders for boys 
was for permanent positions, while a smaller 
proportion of the work offered to girls was 
permanent. 

Clerical and office work opportunities for 
boys are increasing, while for girls, mercantile 
and trade openings are becoming numerically 
more important. This year clerical and 
mercantile positions made up 49 percent of 
the orders, whereas 3 years ago, they con- 
stituted only 18 percent. 

An increasing proportion of those placed 
are young people over 18 years of age who 
have completed high school. Practically all 


A Junior Counseling 


the applicants placed in clerical and mer- 
cantile jobs are high-school graduates, and 
these fields of work account for 60 percent of 
the total placements. 

Strangely enough, the largest percentage of 
placements for girls is in clerical and mercan- 
tile positions, although the largest percentage 
of orders is in domestic service positions. 


Summary and Concluston 


Much of the program of the Junior Em- 
ployment Service, which has been carried 
on in Philadelphia for almost 15 years, has 
been possible only as a result of the integra- 
tion of this service with the school system. 
Without this integration the transfer of school 
records to the employment office, the organ- 
ization of special classes for the unemployed, 
the medical and psychological examinations 
of applicants, and the adjustment of school 
curricula for pupils still in school would have 
been practically impossible. 

These facilities combined with the help in 
organization given by the State and Federal 
Employment Services have resulted in bene- 
fits of real importance to the community. 


Service in the D. C. 


Public Employment Center 


By VIRGINIA 


he will doanything. He may be equipped 

with a high-school education and a good 
physique, or he may have only the good phy- 
sique and very little education. To serve him 
and boys and girls like him, a junior coun- 
seling service is being developed at the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Employment Cen- 
ter. It is more or less experimental in char- 
acter and will of necessity undergo many 
changes. However, it promises to be an 
effective way of helping inexperienced boys 
and girls to find themselves vocationally. 


Jie WANTS A JOB. He is 20 years old and 





C. MERRITT 


Many of the boys who apply for work at the 
District of Columbia Center have recently 
come to Washington in the belief that jobs 
are readily available there. They may have 
been looking for work in their own commu- 
nities for a year or more with little success. 
They may have helped in a garage or a hot- 
dog stand for a few weeks in the summer, or 
tried house-to-house selling, or done any odd 
jobs that turned up, but in all probability 
their experience has been no test of their 
abilities and no equipment for the next job. 
To consider what work they would like to do 
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seems ridiculous to them. Any specific am- 
bition they may have entertained in their 
school years has of necessity been abandoned; 
they consider themselves lucky if they find 
any work at all. Even the boys and girls 
who have lived at home and have just grad- 
uated from high school have little idea as to 
the type of work for which they are qualified 
or in which they have the best possibility of 
placement. 

The junior counseling service has been 
established in the District of Columbia 
Public Employment Center to give guidance 
to these young job hunters. Efforts to gain 
their confidence and an understanding of 
their problems are made in the hope of 
dispelling aimlessness and discouragement, 
and training is suggested along lines suited 
to their capacities. 


Registration and Placement 
of Funiors 


The junior counselor interviews each boy 
and girl at the time he first registers for 
employment. She discusses with each his 
interest in various phases of school work, 
his hobbies, his leisure-time activities, and 
listens to his accounts of the jobs he has 
held. This information is coordinated and 
an analysis made of the applicant’s occupa- 
tional aptitudes; but in all cases the appli- 
cant is encouraged to assist in the evaluation 
of his abilities. It may be discovered that 
he needs some special training for the work 
he has chosen. If so, possible ways of 
obtaining it are discussed. If he could 
prepare himself better for his chosen occupa- 
tion by gaining experience in other jobs, he is 
advised to bend his job-hunting efforts in 
that direction. 

At the close of the interview each appli- 
cant is invited to return as often as he desires 
for further discussion of his plans or to report 
his progress. For purposes of actual registra- 
tion, however, he is directed to an interviewer 
in the occupational division to which he has 
been assigned. At the same time, a duplicate 


of the record filled out in the junior coun- 
selor’s office is sent to the interviewer by 
messenger. 

Placements are not made by the junior 
counselor but by the regular staff inter- 
viewers of the employment center. In this 
way the difficulty of deciding which orders 
are to be filled by juniors, and which by 
adults, and the confusion resulting from an 
attempt to separate orders are avoided. The 
junior counselor frequently confers with the 
interviewers about plans for junior appli- 
cants, and by this means keeps informed 
about available openings. 


Cooperation with Schools 


On the same day that a junior applies for 
employment, a questionnaire form is sent to 
the school that he last attended asking for 
information about his standing in his class, 
the subjects in which he excelled or had 
difficulties, the results of any standardized 
tests he has taken, and a rating on the fol- 
lowing character traits by a teacher who 
knew him: Intelligence, industry, accuracy, 
cooperativeness, initiative, moral trustworth- 
iness, leadership. For this rating a scale is 
set. For example, in the question about the 
student’s intelligence, the teacher is asked 
to check one of the following: 


) Keen, thorough thinker. 

) Alert, good judgment. A 

) Fair understanding, common sense. 
) Learns poorly, unsound thinker. 

) Dull, poor judgment. 


BBL LON ON 


The public schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia as well as those outside have been 
extremely cooperative about sending in this 
information. Although there is a possibility 
that inaccuracies of judgment with reference 
to students will occur, in the absence of 
a work record for these young applicants, 
this information from the schools is helpful in 
determining abilities and qualifications. It 
is believed, furthermore, that employers will 
appreciate a service which provides them 
with recommended applicants. 
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Other Services to Funtors 


A program of employer-visiting as a part 
ofthe work of the junior counselor is being 
planned. Efforts will be concentrated upon 
firms known to be employing juniors and 
particularly those in which such employ- 
ment seems to offer training possibilities. 
Firms with which juniors have been placed 


will be visited to determine whether the 
worker is satisfactory or whether adjust- 
ments are needed. 

In the near future the Division of Standards 
and Research of the United States Employ- 
ment Service will inaugurate a testing serv- 
ice at the District of Columbia Center, and it 
is anticipated that the younger applicants 
will form a large proportion of those tested. 


The Junior Placement Office, a 
Community Institution 


By Harotp H. Brx_er, 
Director of Research and Guidance, Atlanta Public Schools 


ECENT YEARS have seen a rapid growth 
R of public concern for human welfare. 
By lengthening the period of compulsory 
attendance at school and by other legal 
measures the citizens of the United States 
have definitely assumed responsibility for 
the well-being of young people. 

In some localities it is felt that the junior 
placement service ought to be administered 
in cooperation with educational agencies but 
as a separate community institution. In 
other cities the placement of juniors is con- 
sidered a function of the board of education. 
Such a junior placement service may be 
termed the sales section of the school; like a 
manufacturer who is as much concerned 
with marketing his product as with produc- 
ing it, every public-school administrator 
should be as much interested in the place- 
ment of his graduates as he is in their pre- 
paration for useful lives while in school. 


A New Aspect of the Problem 


Seven years ago the placement of juniors, 
particularly of high-school graduates, was a 
relatively simple matter. The requests of 
employers only needed to be matched up 
with the names on file. Young people of 
ability could be advised to continue at high 


school until graduation with reasonable as- 
surance that they would then be able to se- 
cure positions. Studies made by the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference of 20,000 
high-school and college graduates indicate 
that in 1928 the average length of time elaps- 
ing between graduation and _ profitable, 
satisfying employment was 3 months. A 


. similar research study, made during October, 


November, and December 1934, shows that 
this period has been lengthened to 2 years 
and 3 months. On the basis of data gathered 
in the Far West, Middle West, and New York 
State, it has been estimated that even under 
the best business conditions this hiatus be- 
tween graduation and employment will con- 
tinue to be approximately 2 years in length. 
Protracted school work does not answer the 
need in the majority of cases because a great 
number of the young people experiencing 
this enforced idleness have already graduated 
from high school and have taken as much 
academic training as is desirable. 

What are the implications of this situation 
as far as junior placement services are con- 
cerned? Most of the responsibility for evolv- 
ing a solution rests with them because they 
are in closest contact with the problem. It 
is important, therefore, that they be staffed 
by personnel with the broadest possible coun- 
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seling experience, and that they work in close 
cooperation with their partners in responsi- 
bility, the public schools. 


What the Schools Can Do 


In order to be able to supply the necessary 
information, progressive school systems are 
giving more attention to comprehensive cu- 
mulative records. For 15 years the Atlanta 
public schools have been transmitting to our 
community employment service a 5 by 8 
inch card containing information about 
pupils’ interests and ambitions as well as 
teacher ratings and other data. We have 
found that ratings on the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 scale 
have not been particularly helpful. Our 
present practice includes a plan whereby 
each student in the senior high-school re- 
cords on his card the names of the two teach- 
ers who know him best. These teachers are 
asked to write a brief statement or comment 
about the student, especially regarding his 
abilities and achievements. In addition, his 
marks in important subjects, such as English, 
mathematics, stenography, and so on, are 
recorded. Particularly significant as indica- 
tive of the student’s health and dependa- 
bility are the records showing the number 
of days he was absent and the number of 
times tardy during his senior high-school 
career. 


What the Employment Office Personnel 
Can Do 


We recognize that this is the minimum 
amount of information needed by the place- 
ment office. Frequently placement workers 
visit the schools and talk with the teachers in 
order to obtain additional pertinent informa- 
tion. In some cases they visit classes in 
bookkeeping, operation of calculating ma- 
chines, commercial art, and other prevoca- 
tional and vocational subjects in order to 
have a first-hand knowledge of the type of 
training the students are getting. 

Another way in which the junior placement 
counselor may lay the foundation for better 
placement is by making frequent contacts 

139298—35——2 


with the students still in school. For ex- 
ample, it is much more effective to present a 
skit demonstrating the right way of applying 
for a position in an assembly program than 
to tell a hundred people about it individually. 
Talks before small groups also enable the 
junior worker to ‘‘put across”’ other hints 
and suggestions. This sort of activity can be 
instrumental in developing the right attitude 
toward life and business in high-school 
students. 

As we have indicated above, a junior 
counselor must not only know the amount 
and quality of work which the student has 
done in public school, but he must also be 
able to recommend additional training. This 
means that he must be thoroughly familiar 
with the educational opportunities offered by 
the community, as well as the F. E. R. A. 
educational program, the workship program 
for students attending college, and other 
plans making it possible for students without 
means to continue their education beyond 
high-school graduation. 

The junior placement worker has still 
another important responsibility. He ought 
to be able to suggest worth-while recreational 
activities, books to read, and other morale- 
building occupations, based upon a thorough 
understanding of the applicant’s interests and 
needs. 

In conclusion, the junior placement office is 
an important community institution. It 
should be so skillfully organized and com- 
petently administered as to merit the degree 
of public approbation that the public schools 
now enjoy. 

sg Sf & 

Eprtor’s Notse.—Other articles on junior 
placement work by leaders in that field will 
appear in future issues of the EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE News. 

2g f& & 


CORRECTION 


The statements in the February-March 
issue of the Employment Service News refer- 
ring to the Lynn office pertain to the Boston 
office of the Massachusetts State Employ- 
ment Service. 
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Serving the Farmer in New York 


HE New York State Employment Serv- 
ice is sponsoring a well-planned cam- 
paign directed to farmers who need extra 
assistants for sowing and other early season 
activities. With a record of 5,403 place- 
ments in farm jobs, forestry, and fishing for 
1934 this service is preparing to place an 
even larger number of qualified agricultural 
workers this year. 

To this end, mimeographed order blanks 
for farm workers are being mailed to farmers 
who might be unable to come to the employ- 
ment office in person. The order form is 
fairly simple, yet it includes sufficient infor- 
mation about the kind of farm and the work 
to be done to make intelligent placement 
possible. An attractive circular, giving the 
address of the nearest employment office, is 
enclosed with each order form. Leaflets 
describing the facilities for filling other sea- 
sonal employment requirements will be sent 
out from time to time. 


Cooperation of County Agents 


County farm bureau agents are cooperating 
with the employment office managers in this 
program. Their services are particularly 
valuable because they are so well informed 
about farmers’ problems and because they 
know the types of farm workers their counties 
require. These agents also are able to 
provide the employment offices with mailing 
lists of farmers’ names, and have agreed in 
some cases to send literature out directly from 
the county farm bureau offices. 


Posters, Speeches, Articles, Exhibits 


Posters describing the service the employ- 
ment office is prepared to give will be dis- 
played in places frequented by farmers, such 


as post office bulletin boards, freight stations 
of the railway express offices, farmers’ 
markets in large communities, and, of 
course, the offices of the county farm bureaus. 
Other places where these posters will be 
exhibited are the milk receiving stations, 
lists of which will be secured from local health 
officers, loading stations for produce other 
than dairy products, and the meeting halls 
of the New York State Grange. Lists of feed 
and supply stores which are particularly good 
places for posters can also be sécured from 
the county agent. The local employment 
office manager is largely responsible for 
arranging for the display of the posters. 

Many other devices are being used by the 
New York State Employment Service in its 
vigorous program to win the patronage of 
farmers. Special posters, maps, and other 
exhibit material will be shown at county 
fairs. Local office managers are being 
urged to speak on grange-hall programs, or 
when this is not possible, to request that 
announcements about the service be made 
by one of the speakers. The advertising 
possibilities of radio talks and articles in 
agricultural magazines are to be taken 
advantage of by managers. 


In order that managers may be especially 
well equipped to carry on this program of 
promotion of the service to farmers, a special 
number of the research bulletin, Employment 
Outlook, will be devoted to a study of the 
types of farming, seasonal demands for work- 
ers, occupational information, and_ the 
geography of agriculture in New York State. 
With all this constructive effort being de- 
voted to the problem, there should be a 
bumper crop of farm placements in the 
New York State Employment Service this 
year. 
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Training for Employment Opportunities 


OST EMPLOYMENT OFFICES are concen- 
Mearns on finding work for their many 
applicants, mainly through programs of 
employer visiting. Not so much has been 
done about seizing the other horn of the 
dilemma, that is, fitting applicants for the 
trades and professions in which work oppor- 
tunities are likely to occur. Interesting 
things have been accomplished in this con- 
nection, however, by certain National Reem- 
ployment Service offices in Vermont, Illinois, 
and Utah. 


Diesel Engine Operators for Vermont 


In Vermont a course in the operating of 
Diesel engines has been organized for men 
registered at the employment offices as 
power graders, bulldozers, and shovel opera- 
tors. These men have had experience in 
running the gas engines formerly used, but 
need extra training in order to handle 
Diesel equipment. 

The Vermont State Highway Board has 
had difficulty in securing qualified workers 
to operate Diesel engines, and has even 
resorted to getting them from outside the 
State. The board, therefore, was extremely 
interested in this training project. As a 
result of numerous conferences with the 
Employment Service, the highway board 
consented to bear the entire cost of the 
instruction, while the service was obligated 
only to guarantee an enrollment of 30 men. 

A series of practical demonstrations and 
discussion hours was planned for the early 
spring, before road work was begun. 


Kewanee’s Course for Waitresses 


A staff member of the reemployment 
office at Kewanee, IIl., discovered that there 
was a shortage of really superior waitresses 
in that city, and also that a number of appli- 
cants recently graduated from high school 
were interested in doing such work. At her 


instigation a training course was planned for 
these girls. 

Before beginning the training program 
most of those employing waitresses in the 
city were visited and told of the plan. A 
great deal of interest and cooperation was 
manifested, and each employer suggested 
some phase of the work he thought should be 
emphasized. 

The course consisted of a series of talks by 
employers and others experienced in man- 
aging restaurants and dining halls, among 
them a supervisor of waitresses in a large 
university cafeteria, two high-school teachers 
of domestic science, and several hotel man- 
agers. The meetings were held each Satur- 
day afternoon for 7 successive weeks. Spe- 
cial reading, covering many phases of the 
art of waiting on table, such as table setting, 
serving, and so forth, was assigned for each 
class meeting. 


Ford V-8 Mechanics Trained in Utah 


The interviewers of the Salt Lake City 
reemployment office were confronted by a 
similar problem and showed a great deal of 
ingenuity in handling it. This office had 
been unsuccessful in filling orders for Ford 
V-8 mechanics, because men experienced in 
working on these motors were not available. 
Even skilled auto mechanics were unfamiliar 
with the new V-8’s. 

The situation was explained to the Ford 
Motor Co. of Salt Lake City, which agreed 
to present a course of training for mechanics. 
The first two meetings were lectures. After 
that, a tool course was given that provided 
practical experience in taking the machines 
apart and putting them together. The Ford 
Co. furnished the small tools customarily 
supplied to V-8 mechanics as well as a 
quantity of literature on the subject. 

As a result, the Salt Lake City office has 
21 good V-8 mechanics ‘“‘on tap” for the 
next auto season. Attempts to make a sim- 
ilar arrangement with the Genera] Motors 
Co. are now under way. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Tue EmpPLoYMENT ExCHANGES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Ministry of Labour: Montagu 
House, Whitehall, London, S. W. 1 


This pamphlet of 20 pages is intended 
primarily for employers and those seeking 
employment, but it may also be of interest 
to others who wish a short, clear description 
of the British national system of employment 
exchanges. An appendix deals with the 
special service provided for young people 
under the age of 18. Since this subject is 
particularly relevant to the main topic under 
discussion in this issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
SERvICE News, a summary of the main 
points touched upon follows. 

Junior placement work in England is 
administered through the juvenile depart- 
ment of the Labor Exchange or by a subcom- 
mittee of the local education authority which 
conducts juvenile employment bureaus. 
Advisory work in the choice of a career, 
placement, and industrial supervision con- 
stitute the duties undertaken by juvenile 
employment committees of both types. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
British system is a well-developed counseling 
service. Shortly before students leave school 
they are offered the services of the committee 
to assist them in their choice of initial em- 
ployment. Talks are given on local work 
opportunities and other pertinent subjects. 
“School leaving cards” giving particulars 
about educational standards attained, the 
desires of the child and parent regarding 
employment, any natural handicaps, and so 
forth, are furnished to the committee. 
The committees conduct interviews at 
which the young person, parent, head teach- 
er, and committee representative meet, either 
at the schools or at “advisory rotas” of the 
juvenile committee on the premises of the 
exchange or bureau. 


Employer visiting is considered to be part 
of the placement protess. Special care is 
taken to satisfy the twofold object of meeting 
the requirements of the employer and fol- 
lowing the committee’s recommendation for 
the individual boy or girl. 

Industrial supervision insures that the dif- 
ficult transition from school to employment 
takes place with the least possible friction. 
Children are invited to “‘open evenings” at 
the exchange or bureau, where they discuss 
their progress or difficulties in an informal 
atmosphere. The employer is also visited 
in many cases to find out whether the young 
worker is “making good” from his view- 
point. Home visiting is practiced in cases 
where home circumstances are particularly 
difficult. ' 

The booklet is purely factual in nature and 
makes no attempt to evaluate the efficiency 
of the system. 


Sg 8 8 


RECREATION FOR THE YOUNG JOB-HUNTER, 
by Herbert J. Seligman. Better Times, 

' published by the Welfare Council, New 
York City, January 7, 1935 


This article describes the program of 
supervised recreation for young job appli- 
cants initiated by the New York State 
Employment Service with the cooperation 
of the boys’ work and girls’ work sections of 
the welfare council, the Y. M. C. A., and the 
Y.W.C.A. The activities provided include 
lectures, swimming, dancing, card playing, 
sports, arts and crafts, and dramatics. 
Groups are taken to visit museums, industrial 
and manufacturing plants, steamships, radio- 
broadcasting stations, and to theaters, to 
which they are given free tickets. The super- 
visors of the program were taken from the 
emergency-work rolls. 
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Age and Industrial Classification of New 
Applicants for December 


OME IDEA of the types of work in which 
S persons are placed through the Em- 
ployment Service and of the ages and indus- 
trial classification of job seekers may be 
gained from the detailed tabulations of 
operations for December. 

During December 233,974 new applicants 
were registered. Of these, 182,611 were 
men, and their average age was 33.1; 
51,363 were women whose ages averaged 
28.2 years. 

It was not possible to classify 35,051 of 
the new applicants industrially because they 
lacked work experience or had been unem- 
ployed for an excessive length of time. A 
period of unemployment lasting 4 continuous 
years or more was reported by 30,768 
applicants. 

The December placement total of 170,530 
is comprised of 130,392 placements of men 
and 40,138 of women. Of these, 85,843 
remained employed more than 1 month, 


while 84,687 lost their positions in less than 
a month. 

Private employers hired 84,143 of the 
persons placed, the largest group of those 
employed during the month. Those placed 
in work on public buildings and construction 
enterprises numbered 71,259. In this cate- 
gory are included placements in ordinary 
road-building work, routine construction 
operations of local government units, and 
work under the jurisdiction of the Public 
Works Administration. Employment was 
found in the Government service for 15,128 
registrants, over 70 percent of which was 
temporary work in connection with the 
Christmas mails. The average age of the 
women placed was 27.7 years; of the men, 
33.9 years. 

The tables following show the age distri- 
bution and industrial classification of new 
applicants and persons placed in greater 
detail. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW APPLICANTS 


CoMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


National Summary, December 1934 

















AGE | Tora. | MEN | WoweNn 
ON 8s a s5:o eerste eck OG DIS A I OSS Sweatt 78 21 57 
Nh 2g ody heeaagees cebbenl sinks eet 4, 828 2, 450 2,378 | 
EER eee ere enna e  eee 18, 644 11, 759 6, 885 
a nis icra ng tlh hel Se Ue, ee eat 9, 002 6, 000 3, 002 
ES EE ET ere Cay eer 38, 201 29, 110 9,091 
I Sea ted Leis ele ht hea cals eliesciga and 35, 178 27, 684 7, 494 
a a alton tiers sb. niigs cai | 28,553 22, 624 5, 929 
SERIE See oe eee ee ere one ee 26, 430 21, 189 5, 241 
SN tettn nn uli ae rata seyinenns see bbkoats | 23,012 18, 989 4,023 
| EIR Lede awhirienianianembeasaed ini a eine meeR | 18, 778 15, 703 3,075 
Fe NES. 40. Sen UR ia MaseMaaKadeRiniavenetneeiness | 13,510 | 11,433 2, 077 
| ETNIES « cca nena wuahaciith scan demaverescuel 8, 504 7, 359 1, 145 
Ct ia tats cus a wi hl'd Sanda hea lps Raed eal 5, 448 4, 821 627 
SE RTE O ORT CECE Te Te | 3, 752 3, 416 336 
A Ee ne a ee ner eer | 56 53 3 
OE a a a ne ia arly | 233, 974 182, 611 51, 363 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS PLACED 


CoMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


National Summary, December 1934! 





























REGULAR TEMPORARY 
AGE TOTAL 
Men Women Men Women 
Se Breaks Betas shal sai 27 1 17 3 6 
NO Goris weirs ie Stk. Gls bie do 2, 490 291 1,051 428 720 
EC ay ener ere ar 10, 791 2, 947 3, 181 2, 675 2, 418 
| Ne ei ba is Sean sak 5,731 1,745 1, 255 1, 583 1, 148 
UMN CS pam wois ws Sawleciels cea 27, 263 10, 262 4, 231 8, 876 3, 894 
Rn 8s Beek eh ee an kk tlh ale 26, 865 11, 385 2, 725 9, 868 2, 887 
| OS UR ee ee ee ene eee Tee 22,719 9, 601 1, 940 8, 659 2, 519 
sr FE ey aera 25, 242 11, 204 1, 488 10, 095 2, 635 
hs Cori ds orate w ielatinnenie 20, 119 8, 465 1, 198 ~ 8, 318 2, 138 
DUPER ee Sorc. ek aca mbine 13, 736 5, 500 907 5, 789 1, 540 
SEE okt Cun kad ccceb etek 8, 199 3, 240 558 3, 672 729 
SRI atari. wb oo oS ok hey 4, 330 1, 693 281 2, 000 356 
UT 8 EES Seen ee eee 2, 038 762 127 1, 042 107 
ND ago Kine oe wa Kus 973 347 47 547 32 
CT Ke4bdwsenkeunie sco 7 2 2 2 1 
170, 530 66, 835 19, 008 63, 557 21, 130 
(TS Ee ee ane Rae eS PRN De 2 eRe 85, 843 84, 687 

















1 Summary complete except for classification of placements in 13 counties. Age distribution of place- 
ments in these counties estimated on basis of balance of placements for same State. 


Total—men, 130,392; women, 40,138. 
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INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF NEW APPLICANTS 


CoMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
National Summary, December 1934 




















INDUSTRIAL GROUPS TOTAL MEN WoMEN 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. ............cccccseess | 35, 312 34, 799 513 
EE ES EE TE CEE CTP TTCT EEE T ET 6, 368 6, 340 28 
Building and construction—private.................000. 14, 555 14, 463 92 
Building and construction—public.................50005 9, 878 9, 828 50 
Manufacturing: 
ee eT ee 1,911 1, 578 333 
MON. bi aca nny eevee ea Wne seeuw es 2, 013 1, 926 87 
PP hie Ven Se hwdddadseweveanonneiaseeeseanees 6, 558 5, 034 1, 524 
Iron and steel products, except machinery..... rrr 6, 712 6, 505 207 
PMN 1S sis wR SwlOee ARATE CS Oa s Dla eRRR es 1, 459 1, 016 443 
Ri NMNE IN hs 2575 arte oleic enedce erase alee onenm’orals fades 6 eer bieras 3, 943 3, 836 107 
Machinery, except transportation equipment........ 4, 105 3, 557 548 
Nonferrous metals and products................+05- 903 770 133 
Pie iA NNN RAOKEDA WSK aa weead Seen gelnee 942 767 175 
Petroleum and coal products. .........cccccscccess 906 864 42 
EN 5 5e 6 0 tie cansensssewnngaes 1, 639 1, 322 317 
Ne UN GID) oo 5 en sce tendaesveawnweress 592 587 5 
NRE Foo aio: iaia alonns 0016s G 8-3 wi a Sate Ioa ibe Hie Rea OIR RNs 587 460 127 
PEN MININBS 556 593.9 Sis gota Siew esa ws OLANE A COA Rie 6, 730 3, 993 y AY 7 
Transportation equipment... .......ccsscccseseces 3, 628 3, 431 197 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ................2000: 1, 692 1, 128 564 
Commercial, not elsewhere classifiable.................. 545 319 226 
Distribution—wholesale............... cece cece cece eens 4, 038 3, 471 567 
ee re eee ee 18, 053 14, 063 3, 990 
Distribution—miscellaneous. ..............0e cece eee 2, 050 1, 641 409 
Domestic and personal service... ......cccccscccccccces 31, 049 10, 517 20, 532 
Finance—banks, insurance, etcC............2e cece eeees 2, 107 1, 526 581 
Ns ois) eta eneneewewNteetwesasus 12, 961 11, 207 1, 754 
PENNE BARU 5 oh.c6 65a 6:0 $388 a a16 Grd 6 Baa Ow OIG Sea Ra ISLS S477 3, 326 1, 851 
re vain eekaeln bu ek Ckee twhe EER ewe mn 1, 215 1, 143 72 
Transportation and communication..................+.. 10, 712 10, 351 361 
Miscellaneous unclassifiable... .. 1... cccccccccccceces 35, 051 24,379 12, 678 
Ng 94 AKT he Warde eens eeeek cake ' 583 470 113 
ee Ee ee ene Pee 233, 974 182, 611 51, 363 
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INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF PLACEMENTS 


ComMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
National Summary, December 1934? 









































| | REGULAR TEMPORARY | 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS | Tora. | 

| | Men | Women| Men Women } 
FE eS a a | | j 
| 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing................ 5,891 | 2,675 108 2, 908 200 
ee ee ra. 1, 487 | 992 6 Bee tel yeene ] 
Building and construction—private.............. 5, 422 | 1, 299 6 | 4,100 17 i 
Building and construction—public ............ 71,289 (44, 924 28 (26, 254 53 I 
Manufacturing: ; 

EE ere rer rT rere rote ere 892 | 330 178 280 104 
RO MORON. 2... 0 oc ccccsvsvscsens 460 | 336 14 106 4 - 
RE re ee Pee rr errr 4,103 | 1,454 726 | 1,376 547 t 
Iron and steel products, except machinery...... 1,091 _ 821 65 | 173 32 Pp 
NS SS ee ee ee 467 134 260 68 5 a 

Cs ie cE deh aie wee eeenre wes Ren eea eee 1, 638 888 42 686 22 
Machinery, except transportation equipment...| 2,510 | 1, 780 514 191 25 P 
Nonferrous metals and products............... 702 534 93 69 6 * 
era tie esbedctakshuiaenexon sis 1, 236 187 53 973 23 tl 

Petroleum and coal products..............+-- 176 101 7 62 6 
Printing and publishing...................... 874 117 95 383 279 d 
Railroad repair shops. ..........----eeeeeeees 33 27 2 ae ee 
(Sh pe: 109 49 43 14 3 6: 
ie i ER RETR Ree 1,483 | 394 | 715 | 240 134 A 
Transportation equipment................+-. 1, 298 883 153 253 9 re 
Miscellaneous manufacturing................. 534 208 122 89 115 2¢ 
Commercial, not elsewhere classifiable........... 303 46 26 67 164 0 

Distribution—wholesale. ..........-.2.2ceceeeee 1, 647 349 106 945 247 
ES EE eT ee rere er 12,110 | 1,508 1,197 | 3,897 5, 508 Fe 
Distribution—miscellaneous  ...............4-. ory 129 50 920 178 be 
, Domestic and personal service...............--. 31, 793 1,488 {13,152 3, 029 11, 828 ne 
Finance—banks, insurance, etc................. 389 110 58 115 106 cal 
eee eee ee ee ee eee 15, 128 3, 630 869 9, 939 690 ons 
SET FOO OTET TTT TOT T ET TET 2, 229 333 | 246 904 746 ; 
ccc brit spneneienevidekdor 1, 190 351 | 20 809 10 _ 
Transportation and communication............. 2, 233 572 | 41 1, 576 44 Na 
Miscellaneous unclassifiable.................--- 306 56 6 219 25 but 
ER 6G cseereidbaeeaesssinvetscetounen 260 130 7 i were Mz 
Ee Ce ChieudieN Rewaeebid een nckeees (170,530 (66,835 |19,008 (63,557 | 21,130 the 

| 85, 843 84, 687 














1 Summary complete except for classification of placements in 13 counties. Industrial classification of 
placements in these counties estimated on basis of balance of placements for same State. 


Total—men, 130,392; women, 40,138. 
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Statistical Report of Activities 


PLACEMENTS INCREASE IN MARCH 


the United States Employment Service 
in March showed a sharp upward trend 
following February’s 14.7 percent drop 
from the January total. This was due in 
part to the small number of working days 
in February. The February daily rate of 
placements fell only 2 percent from that of 
January, while the March daily rate was 
26.2 percent above February’s. The Na- 
tional Reemployment Service made : 67.8 
percent of the placements for both months 
and the State employment services 32.2 
percent. The March gains in placements 
were felt throughout the country, all but 
three States reporting increases. 

New and renewed applications continued to 
decline in rate for March, although the aggre- 
gate totals showed slight gains over February. 
A total of 266,864 new applicants were 
registered in March as compared with 
263,156 for the month before. The number 
of new applications per working day in 
March averaged 9.4 percent below that of 
February, which, in turn, was 6.4 percent 
below the January level. In March 1.44 
new applicants registered for every appli- 
cant placed. In February 2.01 new appli- 
cants registered for every one _ placed, 
virtually as many as in January. The 
National Reemployment Service received 
but 47 percent of the new applications for 
March and 47.5 percent of February’s, while 
the State employment services handled the 


i NUMBER of placements made through 


remaining 53 percent for March and 53.5 
percent for February. The number of 
applications (including new applications, 
reregistrations, and renewals) received in 
March totaled 751,696; in February, 692,045. 

Following a small increase in February, to 
a total of 6,558,157, the number of active reg- 
istrations declined in March to 6,384,562. 
At the end of the C. W. A. program, 1 year 
ago, there were 8,262,762 active applications 
on file with the employment service. This 
year, for every placement made during 
March, there were 34.49 applications in the 
active file. Sixty-two and six-tenths percent 
of the March active file total were National 
Reemployment Service registrations; 37.4 per- 
cent were employment service registrations. 

Veterans’ placements for March numbered 
25,010, a 45.2 percent gain over February’s 
total of 17,228, and a 29.8 percent increase in 
daily ratio. By contrast, only 12,946 new 
applications were received from veterans in 
March, a drop of 10.7 percent from the 
14,451 received in February, and a decline in 
daily rate of 20.1 percent. In March there 
were only 51.76 new veterans’ applications 
for every 100 veterans’ placements. At the 
end of the month 437,578 veterans were 
actively seeking work through the service. 

The term “‘veteran’’ is applied only to per- 
sons who served in in the military forces of 
the United States in time of war. Peace-time 
ex-service men are not entitled to this 
classification. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


SUMMARY % MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 
STATE EMPLOYMENT and NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
July 19394 through Marth 1955 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


ComBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES, FEBRUARY 1935 



































New APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS AcTIvVE FILe 
STATE 

Total Veteran Total Veteran Total Veteran 
PUI oie nc hc ew een 3, 884 206 2, 440 451 88, 647 5, 764 
i A ree 1, 836 119 1, 040 145 25, 169 2, 311 
WINE his Pes een 4, 325 197 3, 234 305 109, 901 7, 642 
California.............. 16, 544 1344 9, 966 1536 52, 083 15, 634 
CGIGTERO. 05 ccccceces 3, 169 196 1, 381 378 65, 736 8, 022 
Conmecticut. .......066.. 3, 096 159 1, 389 130 55, 330 4, 378 
a eee rere 547 19 341 24 12, 881 826 
DEO O ik. osc Oe anGs 2, 838 160 3, 968 287 80, 814 5, 564 
SG ccKkveseieoweuns 5, 337 235 3;575 493 212, 623 11, 183 
RMN. Sieg tos eecawes er 513 25 768 125 27, 030 1, 833 
MRE 550s Ret See ew Gas 16, 309 1, 081 7, 581 759 204, 583 19, 376 
co re ae 6, 473 647 Syert 378 153, 160 13, 068 
( RN .c ict ee tations 3, 705 241 2, 357 501 66, 489 7, 007 
| MRE 6 oce7 Howe mates 6, 079 281 3, 024 571 146, 073 9, 845 
PR SRUNCEY 5 5:45) 6 new eosience 3, 001 130 1, 218 226 211, 296 14, 767 
(Pe ee 2, 576 174 1, 197 245 141, 335 10, 480 
BD ceedaesenwaras 329 23 99 - 20, 170 2, 292 
eer eee 4, 465 168 883 133 89, 557 3, 651 
Massachusetts........... 5, 933 403 2, 042 158 237, 349 16, 060 
eee eee 5, 042 396 1, 963 215 337, 518 10, 857 
MANES. ondisica sc cease 5, 820 289 6, 821 714 86, 454 8, 488 
er 2, 299 92 3, 081 301 77, 129 6, 277 
RN gio d waiewiens 7,295 508 4, 163 887 206, 716 13, 435 
NIGMIRR a5 is oh one wc 1, 008 50 2, 083 265 32, 619 2, 318 
IGIRRMED. oo.4 6006 6% civieraiere 2, 184 99 1, 662 246 52, 542 4, 069 
MN cial ous hr seus 550 66 409 79 §, 311 396 
New Hampshire......... 620 36 1, 218 48 21, 140 1, 688 
Ce eee 7, 889 532 2, 837 297 139, 519 13, 094 
New Mexico............ 756 60 1, 263 284 39, 066 2, 735 
Se cc: ee 37, 026 2, 007 7, 190 573 783, 159 62, 435 
North Carolina......... 5, 301 221 3, 724 573 82, 192 5, 378 
North Dakota........... 1,111 44 358 28 27, 986 1, 414 
NEES Segre ae rar reerarere 16, 539 754 6, 135 714 230, 675 22, 671 
oo Se re 2, 221 148 2, 763 661 235, 658 18, 219 
Co ee eer 2, 183 192 2, 154 351 88, 215 7, 057 
Pennsylvania........... 36, 177 1, 814 6, 231 637 1,021, 786 46, 542 
Rhode Island........... 894 47 521 ' 65 46, 898 1, 856 
South Carolina......... 2, 939 117 231 274 122, 905 6, 192 
South Dakota........... 1, 187 125 1, 069 224 86, 577 6, 742 
Ce ee eee 2, 877 151 1, 680 425 165, 600 10, 489 
ONES Sb8a x Seeds wie sieve 7, 373 506 7, 266 1, 659 150, 340 14, 177 
RPM Crear aalen nemesis 706 37 1, 038 191 44, 558 3, 774 
| a 502 10 325 25 13, 512 553 
0 3, 352 148 2, 854 336 87, 474 5,579 
Ss nse sdencs 2, 122 206 2, 544 580 159, 076 12, 424 
West Virginia. .......... 1, 311 74 1, 435 179 76, 191 5, 804 
WI, kG ses asev kde 11, 616 675 3, 671 295 84, 558 8, 304 
aS 531 58 581 145 13, 980 1, 366 
District of Columbia. .... 2, 766 181 1, 041 107 38, 577 2, 834 
co Seer ae 263,156 14, 451 131,091 17, 228 6,558,157 456, 870 























1 Includes N. R. S. figures only. 
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New APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS AcTIVE FILE 
STATE 
Total Veteran Total Veteran Total Veteran 
ae EE ee eee 3, 589 180 3,111 493 80, 926 4, 765 
Rc Sian SEN eee 1, 826 120 1, 363 204 24, 023 1, 953 
ee NS EEOP OCT CCRT 3, 609 123 4, 669 331 97, 124 6, 725 
OS Ee eee 12, 798 1315 12, 346 1570 1 47, 557 15,312 
Se eee 3, 043 186 1, 858 404 66, 025 6, 396 
ee 4, 371 196 2, 541 224 52, 541 3, 996 
DEOMI. C515 cing oss 621 23 507 42 13, 027 780 
RS et ek ahaa wx 2, ale 105 4, 167 303 78, 717 5,514 
ee Sr rs eri. a 5, 690 203 5, 032 640 197, 918 9, 899 
I Nas as aR i ag 1, 087 56 1,013 185 28, 456 1, 889 
OS Ses ee 16, 934 1, 089 10,766 | 1, 022 206, 345 18, 975 
EET OT 6, 843 437 a 773 827 149, 355 12, 722 
ONE eee ee 8, 585 380 3, 800 779 84, 917 7,729 | 
i as aie 6 acy wikve 7,912 287 212” 935 > 1$1, 367 9,573 | 
TS ee Oe eee 2, 714 138 1, 716 413 173, 206 12,017 | 
RNS iui cla wén sarees 2, 246 142 1, 536 298 140, 485 10,319 | 
RES 479 56 108 13 19, 209 2,104 | 
OS eee 4, 503 116 1, 952 288 90, 891 3, 282 | 
Massachusetts........... 8, 129 507 2, 952 521 227, 295 14,974 | 
SS NEE OES eee ere 5, 135 402 2, 588 332 338, 424 10, 716 
NN SE oe ee ee 6, 436 285 7, 767 845 88, 450 S173 | 
Mississippi............. 1, 759 63 2, 809 304 80, 487 6, 136 | 
OS eee eee 10, 295 658 7, 454 1, 193 203, 028 12,856 | 
i nrabeersves 1, 488 90 2, 443 324 29, 879 2,271 | 
Sere 2, 456 107 4, 867 729 53, 870 4, 047 | 
I 2. aca Ziscd aw eine wi 589 64- 546 88 5, 473 386 | 
New Hampshire......... 906 42 890 64 22, 026 1, 750 | 
eee 9, 434 653 3, 336 388 144, 042 13,284 | 
New Mexico............- 859 63 1, 020 210 39, 331 2,799 | 
eee 36, 049 529 10, 302 973 808, 033 62, 385 
North Carolina......... 4, 747 244 5,973 911 80, 099 4, 845 
North Dakota........... 1, 251 44 656 39 29, 230 1, 573 
NR Aig ite eta She has | 14,952 814 9, 353 1, 320 231, 959 22, 322 
ECE ECT EC | 2,091 161 3, 904 794 96, 331 13, 307 
a eee 2, 110 155 2, 478 420 86, 531 6, 969 
Pennsylvania........... 28, 951 1,607 | 11,893 1,565 | 1,040, 533 47, 382 
Rhode Island........... 1, 057 51 1,015 162 46, 610 1, 871 
South Carolina......... 2, 475 99 4, 330 349 119, 485 6, 125 
South Dakota........... 1, 004 89 | 1,575 347 80, 561 5, 616 
Sr eee ae 4,549 221 2, 204 393 170, 728 10, 649 
Se ere Oe 8, 182 526 10, 412 2, 475 143, 830 12, 486 
rn ee oe 630 33 1, 452 295 38, 460 3, 421 
OSE eee 814 39 442 Zi 13, 686 571 
er ee 5, 029 209 4, 505 592 90, 364 5, 458 
Washington............ 2, 337 158 3, 205 681 158, 484 12,777 
West Virginia........... 1,590 110 1, 694 224 71, 552 5, 877 | 
INI aoe Bik 56% ous | 9,599 570 3,991 353 85, 831 8, 410 
ee ae 698 49 866 183 13,315 1, 236 
District of Columbia..... | 2, 641 152 1, 670 208 38, 546 3, 556 4 
| ee | 266, 864 12,946 | 185,122 25, 010 6, 384, 562 437, 578 








1 Includes N. R. S. offices only. 
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